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favourite was too deeply rooted to be so easily eradicated; and the prime
minister insisted that it was in the public interest that Bute should be asked to
leave town.

Bute went to his house at Luton; but there was no improvement in the
relations of George and his ministers. In his memorandum the king shrewdly
observed: " Whenever Opposition allarm'd them they were very attentive to
me, but whenever released from that their sole ideas were how to get the mastery
of the closet." The royal patience in what was a trying situation was remarkable:
not once but many times George " stifl'd " his feelings of contempt for Grenvllle
and his colleagues; and there is no doubt that the mental strain of such an
unhappy relationship was the cause of his indisposition early in 1765.

Illness brought home to the king the urgent necessity for securing the future
of his little son should death place the boy on the throne during his minority;
and in the spring of the year a Regency Bill was introduced into parliament.
In the course of the debates on the measure the ministry tried to disqualify
the Dowager Princess from a place on the proposed Council of Regency; but the
opposition would not acquiesce in such an arrangement, and naturally George
himself as a loyal son was furiously angry at the slight on his mother.

His uncle Cumberland came to the rescue. Since the days of the 'Forty-five
this gruff, corpulent soldier had been known from one end of the island to the
other as " Butcher " Cumberland ; and the threat of his presence had induced
many a wakeful child to seek the solace of sleep. In his coarse way he described
the ministerial bickerings as a guerre de pdts de chambre; and he volunteered
to approach Pitt in the hope that he could persuade him to form a ministry..
Cumberland's scheme was a failure : Pitt would not take office without Temple,
and Temple hung back. Failure was the signal for Grenville and his colleagues
to increase their arrogant treatment of the king. The prime minister lectured
his royal master as though he was a naughty schoolboy ; and Bedford threatened
that he and his clique would leave the ministry if George would not treat their
friends " with cordiality and frown on whomsoever they did not like." The king
confessed after Bedford's interview that had he not " broken out into a profuse
perspiration my indignation would have suffocated me."

Cumberland persevered ; and with Newcastle's aid he was able to persuade
the Marquis of Rockingham to form a government. George was overjoyed,
though he found it difficult to view the composition of the new ministry with,
enthusiasm; but Rockingham offered him an escape from the insufferable
arrogance of Grenville and Bedford. Before taking office Rockingham asked
the king to promise never to consult Bute on any political question. That
promise was readily given, and, as members of the ministry subsequently
declared in parliament, was faithfully kept. Unfortunately George from the
outset was prejudiced against the new ministry. He said that he had " not twa